the new institutions and the old elementary
school which the pupil has outgrown, press for
the building of large, new, imposing buildings,
having 500-1000 places, and accommodating,
therefore, four or five times that number of
part-time pupils. Only in such buildings,, they
say, can you get the generous provision which
you will require of science rooms, laboratories,
and workshops. What is needed is such a
building as will impress the imagination of the
young person, and provide him not only with
every opportunity for learning, but also with
a central rendezvous for the voluntary clubs,
lectures, and entertainments of the evening,*

There is much force in these arguments, but
the extreme difficulty of building at the present
time will incline most authorities to make a
beginning in temporary premises. And they
will be the more reconciled to this course by
the belief that the smaller unit will mean more
personal contact between teacher and pupil,
and that a few years of Continuation Schools
in actual working will yield experience which
may have considerable influence on the planning
of the permanent school. The war has taught
us that in most urban areas there are buildings,
such as Sunday Schools, Mission Halls, and
Adult Schools, occupied only on Sundays,
which might well be used with little adaptation
for temporary Continuation Schools, Such
buildings have necessarily two defects : there
will be no laboratories and handicraft centres,
and for this part of the work the pupils must

* A circular of the Board of Education, No. 1086,
gives i^efttl information and suggestions upon the build-
ing of Continuation Schools.